


HS2 IRON AGE COIN FIND 


AS EXPECTED with an ongoing excavation the size of the HS2 
route a large quantity of Iron Age coins has been unearthed by 
archaeologists working on site with the contractors. 


The coins, which were found in Hillingdon west London and date 
back to the beginning of the first century AD, are made from a tin alloy 
called ‘potin’. The Treasure Act could deem the coins to be classed as 
‘treasure trove’ in which case they would belong to the Crown. These 
crudely cast anepigraphic coins bear stylised linear profiles of Apollo on 
one side and a charging bull on the other. The design is based on coins 
struck in the French city of Marseille 2,000 years ago. 





The coins, as found, in a heavily encrusted 
state — hardly looking like coins at all. 


Reverse of a cleaned potin from 
the find, showing a stylized bull 

The discovery was made after a storm disturbed the ground where 
they were buried. Emma Tetlow, the Historic Environment Lead for 
HS2’s main contractors, said “We were coming to the end of our 
archaeological work on the site when we found a patch of soil that was a 
very different colour from what would be expected. The patch of soil 
was dark greeny-blue, which suggests oxidised metal, and when we 
checked more closely, we could see loosely packed metal discs.” 


These crude attempts at coinage were restricted mainly to the area 
south of the Thames, and circulated in Kent, Essex and Hertfordshire. It 
is generally thought they were used as an offering to the gods or to mark 
the boundary of a property, as bartering was still the main method used 
in Britain for transactions at this period. Helen Wass, HS2’s Head of 
Heritage, said the find could give historians a further insight into how 
people in London lived two millennia ago. She added “This is an 
exciting find for our team of archaeologists and provides us with more 
information about how our ancestors lived and settled in London.” 


Duncan Wilson chief executive of Historic England, said the 
organisation is working with HS2 to ensure that any finds are properly 
surveyed and recorded. A coroner will decide whether the coins count as 
treasure, if so they can be acquired by a museum and their value 
determined — though archaeologists will not be able to claim any 
monetary reward. The potins, as they are known, have been carefully 
cleaned and preserved at the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
before specialists can examine them for further clues to their origin. 


REVIEW OF MIDLANDS COIN FAIR 


Since the beginning of the first 2020 lockdown most major coin fairs in 
the UK were cancelled. With the recent easing of lockdown restrictions 
two regular events tentatively opened to the public in July, albeit with 
the expected restrictions still in place. One of the most popular monthly 
fairs was the Midlands Coin Fair held at Bickenhill, near Coventry. The 
long anticipated re-opening of this event took place on Sunday 1 Ith. 
July and by all reports was moderately successful. As anticipated, most 
dealers were short of good new stock and there was a noticeable 
eagerness to buy in from collectors. Numbers attending were 
understandably down from pre-pandemic levels but those who did attend 
were keen to buy, despite a sharp increase in prices across all categories. 
European dealers were noticeable by their absence as few had chanced 
cross-channel travel. Another reason for the lower than hoped for 
turnout was attributed to the Bloomsbury, London fair held the week 
before. Let’s hope things get better once fairs become a regular feature 
again and hand gel, social distancing and face masks are but a memory. 


ISSUE NUMBER 16. AUGUST 2021 


What have you all been up to? Any chat, photos, news, recent acquisitions etc. by members for future issues please! 


email: amdawson @ numsoc.net 


THE 1798 DORRIEN & MAGENS SHILLING 
Eric Hodge 


In 1601 an edict was issued that set the maximum price that the Royal 
Mint could pay for silver at 5s 2d per ounce troy. This meant that as 
long as the market price of silver was below this value then the Royal 
Mint could function normally. However if the market price went above 
this value the Royal Mint would operate at a loss as each silver coin had 
to possess its standard weight in silver based on the 5s 2d price per 
ounce troy (62d). 


The Royal Mint was able to function normally until the mid 1750’s 
when the market price of silver rose above 62d per ounce troy. This was 
due to a number of factors, one being the payment of silver to soldiers 
and foreign mercenaries during the wars in America and the European 
Napoleonic Wars. There was not a shortage of silver; there were plenty 
of Spanish American 8 reales available on the bullion market, just an 
immediate, continuous high demand. Hoarding of silver coin in Britain 
was also a problem accentuated by the fear of invasion from the French. 


The Bank of England had two options: one, alter the edict of 1601 or 

two, do nothing. In effect the latter was chosen. The Royal Mint, 
however, took action and ceased the purchase of silver above 62d per 
ounce troy. The effect of this action was that virtually no silver coinage 
was produced from 1759 to 1816 a period of nearly 60 years. 
There were intermittent periods, mainly in the mid 1790’s, where the 
price of silver fell below 62d per ounce troy. It was against this 
background that a fall in the price of silver in 1798, imputed by the 
Bank to the favourable balance of trade which had brought a great 
influx of gold and silver since February 1797, took it temporarily below 
the coinage price of 62d per ounce troy. A group of London bankers 
decided to exercise their legal right to bring bullion silver to the Mint 
for coining. The most vociferous banker in this group was Magens 
Dorrien Magens. On 30" March 1798 the Mint was notified of the 
intention to deposit silver for coining, and the first delivery was made 
on 4" April. 





Dorrien & Magens shilling of 1798 


Preparations for the coinage proceeded normally. Work was far 
enough advanced by the beginning of May for there to be talk of a first 
delivery of coins to the bankers. It was at this point that the government 
intervened and put a stop to all this unexpected activity, believing that 
an issue of new coins at the old standard would be unwise while the 
Privy Council committee on coin was considering the future of the 
currency. An Act was passed which formally closed the Mint to the 
coinage of silver. This Act was not rescinded until 1816. 


All that remained of this unhappy episode were a few shillings which 
somehow escaped the melting pot and which are known as Dorrien and 
Magens shillings. If the government’s action seems perhaps a little 
drastic, it is probably true that the new full-weight coins would in any 
case have been hoarded and then melted down when the price of silver 
recovered, as it soon did. 


This note has been entirely about shillings yet there is no doubt that 
the bankers also expected an issue of sixpences. It is possible that work 
on the sixpence was almost as advanced as for the shilling. The die 
records of the Royal Mint indicate the production of the following 
tools: punches, two obverses and two reverses; dies, ten obverses and 
ten reverses. So may we conclude by asking if there is not somewhere, 
perhaps, a Dorrien & Magens sixpence? 


TURING £20 BANKNOTE SELLS FOR £13K 


In a recent charity auction conducted by Spink & Son Ltd, in partnership 
with the Bank of England, a new £50 polymer banknote featuring the 
code-breaker Alan Turing sold for a staggering £13,000. This high price 





Examples of the new polymer £50 banknote 


COIN QUIZ No.16 


was achieved because the note in 
question had an extremely low 
serial number, a feature much 
prized by certain banknote 
collectors. The note was number 
five to be issued with the serial 
number AAO1-000005. Any 
banknote with a serial number less 
than 1000 is worth checking. The 
initial auction estimate was £4,000 
to £6,000 but this was soon left 
behind by spirited bidding. It would 
seem the banknote market, despite 
social restrictions, is still buoyant. 


QUESTION 1. What is meant by a ‘Serrate’ coin? 


QUESTION 2. What circulating coin had a face value of ninepence 


during the reign of Elizabeth I? 


QUESTION 3. What date is on a restrike of a Maria Theresa thaler? 


QUESTION 4. In what two years was Irish ‘Gun Money’ struck? 


QUESTION 5. Whose coins sometimes have an ‘enigmatic’ mintmark? 


QUESTION 6. Which coins had the nickname ‘Dandiprat’ applied? 


QUESTION 7. Whose coins were strictly patterns yet saw circulation? 
QUESTION 8. What is meant by a ‘Brockage’ coin? 


ANSWERS (Quiz No.15) 


QI. Voce Populi (L. by the voice of the people) 
were Irish halfpenny and farthing tokens struck 
in Dublin during the reign of George II, to help 
remedy the scarcity of copper coins. 


Q2. The mintmark ‘pheon’ is a large barbed 
arrowhead. 


Q3. The 1951 crown was issued a hundred 
years after the Great Exhibition of 1851 and to 
commemorate 400 years since the first silver 
crown was issued. 


QO4. The mints of the great re-coinage of 1695/6 
were London (Tower), Bristol, Chester, Exeter, 
Norwich and York. 


Q5. The mintmark ‘mullet’ represents the spiked 
rowel on a horse spur. 


Q6. The two engravers of the first milled coins 
of Charles II were John and Joseph Roettier. 


Q7. The reason a mint was established by 
Charles I at Aberystwyth was the proximity of 
the Cwmsymlog silver mines. 


Q8. The ‘cartwheel’ coppers were often used as 
kitchen weights, being 20z and loz. 


Q9. The famous British numismatist is Philip 
Grierson, expert on medieval European coins. 








QUESTION 9. 
Can you name this 
famous British 
numismatist? 








WHEN THE BRITISH LION ROARED 
AND KING ALFRED LIVED AGAIN 


Alan Dawson 


The idea of an exhibition to celebrate the achievements and 
diversity of the British Empire was first proposed in 1902. It wasn’t 
until 1920 that the concept slowly began to gather pace with 
Wembley Park in northwest London being the chosen site. The 
British Empire Exhibition eventually opened on St. Georges Day, 
23rd April 1924 and ran until 31st October 1925, during which time it 
attracted over 27 million visitors. 





Reverse sides of two of Percy Metcalfe’s British Empire Exhibition medals, 
both in bronze and both iconic Art Deco designs. 


The exhibition housed display stands from all countries of the 
British Empire, with the exception of Gambia and Gibraltar. The 
theme of the exhibition was to display ‘British Greatness’ and to 
stimulate trade within the 56 territories taking part. Within the 
exhibition area was a special display by the Royal Mint. Various 
souvenir medals were actually struck on site and sold to the public. 
Also a number of participating countries and industries had their own 
commemorative medals made and these too were on sale at the 
exhibition. The medals produced by the Royal Mint were very much 
a fashion statement as they were mostly designed by Percy Metcalf, 
who wholeheartedly embraced the Art Deco movement to produce 
powerfully impressive angular renditions of the ‘British Lion’. Apart 
from the heavy machinery needed to strike commemorative medals, 





Commerce and Industry medal (rev.) 
in bronze. Engraver: W. McMillan 


Royal Mint silver medal ‘Britannia 
Moneta’. Engraver: John Langford Jones 


the Mint also employed workers dressed as Saxon moneyers to strike 
replica pennies of Alfred the Great using the age old method of hand 
hammering. Over 10,000 of these pennies were struck, in tin rather 
than silver, and sold to the public at 6d each. 


The first issue of these coins was almost indistinguishable from the 
9th century original. This prompted the famous numismatist and 
politician Sir Charles Oman to raise a question in the House of 
Commons, suggesting that the design should be modified to deter the 
possibility of fraud. This was despite a microscopic date of 1924 
hidden in the king’s drapery. After much argument with Royal Mint 
officials it was reluctantly decided to make fresh dies with the reverse 
still having the ‘Londonia’ monogram but adding the words PHILIP 
AET WEMBLEY thereby avoiding any possible confusion. The 
Philip referred to was Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





Above: Alfred penny replica (first type) and right, the 
second amended issue. Bottom right: Microscopic 1924 
hidden in the obverse drapery detail. Both types were 
struck at the exhibition. 


Souvenirs and keepsakes from the exhibition make an excellent 
collecting theme and are still available at quite modest prices. 


A ‘DISHONEST’ EVASION 


Alan Dawson 


In eighteenth century England the law dealt gently with private 
‘coiners’ as long as they imitated regal copper coins and didn’t copy the 
designs too closely. It was seemingly a matter of little concern to the 
authorities if copper coins were imitated or counterfeited. This was 
because copper coins were still not considered to be real money. That 
was because the metal content was substantially less than the face value 
of the coin. 





An ‘evasion’ halfpenny dated 1775; note the figure of Britannia on the reverse 


On the other hand silver and gold coins were minted at full metal 
value equals face value. The law came down heavily on counterfeiters 
and forgers who imitated silver and gold coins, but as regal copper 
issues were not considered to be ‘honest money’ penalties for copying 
were extremely light. So, producing evasive imitations of regal copper 
halfpennies was a fairly respectable trade and outright counterfeiting 
was common. Many of the counterfeit copper halfpennies were of equal 
weight to the official issues, although many were considerably lighter. 


A large proportion of the bogus halfpennies in circulation bore only a 
slight resemblance to the official regal coppers. Many had completely 
different legends, sometimes citing a pun or an allusion to a famous 
person or event. These could scarcely be termed as counterfeit as they 
made little attempt to slavishly copy the official regal coins. Nor could 
they really be termed as trade tokens as they did not bear an issuer’s 
name and could not be redeemed for the equivalent in silver of gold. 





An ‘evasion’ halfpenny dated 1771; legends read: GREGORY. III.PON. / BRITAIN RULES 


The forger frequently increased his profit margin, not only by 
reducing the weight, but by mixing lower cost base metals in with the 
copper. Such coins were extremely unpopular with the public and the 
debasement was easily detected, as a consequence they were often 
refused when offered in payment, whereas obviously copied yet 
untampered examples were readily accepted. By the late 1780s the 
profits made by the private coiner soared still higher as the cost of 
copper from the mines in Cornwall dropped by up to 25%. 


In 1750 it was estimated that approximately half the copper coins in 
circulation had been privately coined and by 1789 a full two thirds were 
bogus issues. They were being sold in bulk by the makers with as many 
as 36 halfpennies for a shilling instead of 24; a highly profitable mark- 
up for the merchant or manufacturer who bought low cost copper to 
meet a payroll and paid them to his employees at face value. Both regal 
coppers and counterfeits were extremely unpopular with the general 
public and were only reluctantly accepted as a last resort. This was 
because it was often difficult for the illiterate to tell the difference 
between an original and a copy. As a result both regal and imitation 
halfpennies were labelled as ‘dishonest money’ or ‘evasion halfpennies’. 


WELL DOWN - BUT NOT OUT YET 


As predicted by Graham Jones’ article last month we certainly seem 
to be heading towards a cashless (or at least reduced cash) society. The 
Royal Mint issued what is believed to be the lowest ever number of new 
coins in modern times. Just 437 million new coins were released into 
circulation in 2020-21 with no new pennies, twopences or pounds. Some 
pound coins were minted but the issue was so small it did not register in 
the statistics — possibly a date worth looking out for in future. This 
figure is down from 588 million issued the previous year and the trend is 
even more pronounced when compared with the 2.4 billion coins 
released into circulation as recently as 2014-15. A breakdown of 
quantity/denomination will be published in the Royal Mint’s annual 
report due out later this year. 





USA SAYS SPEND MORE COINS 


In stark contrast to the Royal mint’s recent statement that there are 
enough small denomination coins in circulation in the UK, the 
Americans are experiencing a coin shortage. The US Mint has launched 
an internet advertising campaign to encourage Americans to put back 
into circulation as soon as possible any coins they may be holding. This 
is because the United States has been experiencing a shortage of coins 
for several months. Despite the US Mint exceeding all records in annual 
coin production (there are currently 48.5 billion coins in circulation in 
the USA) a significant portion of these seem to have been hoarded for 
various reasons by American households. The problem cannot be solved 
by minting more coins but could be significantly reduced if the public 
and businesses were to spend coins in small to medium transactions. 


With lockdown resulting in a 
shortage of toilet paper some people 


A member of my bank’s 
staff was wearing a mask. 
Apparently he’s the loan 
arranger (groan!) 


have been using lettuce leaves — This 
could just be the tip of the iceburg! 


A PENNY TOO HOT TO HANDLE? 


Alan Dawson 


It was reported in The Times on 25th June 1957 that Rye Borough 
Council in Sussex had cornered the market in a rare coin. They had 
acquired 360 pennies dated 1951, which at the time were valued at 7/6d 
each. Regular minting of pennies paused in 1949 with only a small 
amount dated 1950 and 1951 had just a token minting of £500 face value 
worth of pennies. As Britain already had enough pennies in circulation 
the coins dated 1950 and 1951 were sent for issue in Bermuda. Thus a 
London coin dealer had been offering a few for sale at 7/6d each. 


Rye Borough Council’s accountant told a council meeting that 
because of the increasing difficulty in obtaining mint-state pennies each 
year for the annual ‘mayor-making’ ceremony, at which it was 
traditional for the mayor to throw hot new pennies from the town hall 
window to a crowd of assembled children, he had saved 30/- worth from 
the previous year. The accountant further explained that for the past few 
years he had been obtaining 1949 pennies for the ceremony from a bank. 
When he applied this time he was told that they only had £6 worth of 
new pennies in their London vaults. Not wanting to appear greedy he 
took only £3 worth for the ceremony. Realising that there might be the 
same shortage next year he had decided to keep 30/- worth back. He then 
read in a newspaper that pennies dated 1951 were worth 7/6d so he 
looked at the remaining pennies from the bank and to his surprise they 
were all dated 1951 and worth a staggering £135! 





The much sought after 1951 penny 


Children catching pennies outside Rye town hall 


The town clerk suggested that a few of the pennies should be kept for 
future mayor-making ceremonies and the mayor added that “...it might 
create great interest among the children”. One councilor, a headmaster at 
a local primary school, feared that the 1951 pennies would just quickly 
end up in the hands of sweetshop proprietors. It was therefore decided to 
defer the matter for further consideration. 


Thirty shillings worth of 1951 pennies were already put into 
circulation in Rye as they had been thrown to children at the last mayor- 
making ceremony, before their true value was known. In today’s inflated 
markets a lustrous 1951 penny can attract a price tag of over £60, 
although it’s worth remembering that the Rye pennies had been thrown 
from a window and would likely have numerous scratches and edge 
knocks. Nevertheless, working on today’s average value, the initial 
cache of £3 in pennies (720 coins) could now easily attract an asking 
price of over £40,000. Oh happy days! 


Footnote: The Royal Mint did not mint pennies for general circulation 
in the United Kingdom from 1949 until 1961. One penny bearing the 
date 1954 is so far unique and the 1953 pennies were only issued in the 
coronation commemorative plastic encased sets. 


THE COMPANY RUPEE 


Peter Thompson 


The East India Company’s rupee of 1835 was struck in enormous 
numbers for several years making it a very common coin today (figure 
1). Familiar as it may be though it represents the culmination of an 
interesting story while, at the same time, making a significant statement. 





Fig.1 East India Company’s rupee of 1835 


By the late 18th century the East India Company had firmly established 
itself on the sub-continent as an administrative as well as a trading 
organisation. The transition from a purely trading establishment had 
been a lengthy process brought about mainly by a desire to protect its 
interests at a time when the power of the Moghul Emperors was in 
decline. By the early 19th century it was controlling large parts of India 
through its three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay and the 
British Government had become increasingly interested in its activities. 
The Regulating Act 1773 and the India Act 1784 reflected the feelings of 
the Home Government that it was inappropriate for a private trading 
Company to be involved in administration on such a large scale without 
proper supervision. At the time though there was no sensible alternative 
to Company control so subsequent Charter renewals set about changing 
the Company to a purely administrative organisation under strict 
Government control. In 1813 the Company lost the last of its trading 
monopolies to India and in 1833 the process was completed with the loss 
of the monopoly of its China trade. 


Control of the currency was of course an important part of 
administration and the Company had been involved in coinage for many 
years. Most local rulers in India had the right to coin and the Company 
were granted similar rights, at Madras, in 1639. A second mint was 
opened at Bombay in 1672 and in Bengal the Company were eventually 
allowed a mint at Calcutta in 1757. The main function of these mints was 
to convert imported bullion into local coin to purchase the investments 
and having their own mints to do this brought economic advantage. As 
their area of administration increased other mints came under Company 
control but the coinage of the vast territory that was India was far from 
uniform. The coins produced by the Company for trade were required to 
be of local style but also had to be of local weight and fineness. The 
south, including Madras, preferred a gold pagoda coinage while the 
silver rupee at various standards circulated elsewhere. The cost and 
inconvenience to the Company of receiving payments at its treasuries in 
coins of different standards was huge. 


Little could be done to influence the coinage in areas outside 
Company control but by the early 19th century they felt powerful enough 
to introduce changes in the areas they did control. These were basically 
the three Presidencies which accounted for perhaps 40% of India at this 
time and a statement of intent in 1806 laid out the Company’s plan. It 
was for a standard rupee of 180 grains containing 165 grains of pure 
silver to circulate throughout all three Presidencies. Madras was to cease 
striking pagoda coinages and bring its Arcot rupee (which it had been 
allowed to strike since 1742) onto the required standard. This was not 
attempted until a new machine mint had been installed in 1807 and the 
Madras Arcot rupee came onto standard in 1817 (figure 2). At Bombay 
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Fig. 2 Madras (Arcot) rupee 


the new standard was announced in 1824 a little before the introduction 
of their new machine mint and hammered coins at the new rate are dated 
1825 (figure 3a). The milled version of their new rupee was struck from 
1832 (figure 3b). Although struck at Bombay the coins of that mint had 
borne the mint name Surat since 1800 and continued to do so. 





Fig.3a Bombay (Surat) 1825 rupee Fig.3b Machine struck Bombay (Surat) rupee. 


Bengal had had machine mints up and running for some years but a 
new steam mint was completed at Calcutta in 1829 to cope with 
increased production. The standard Bengal rupee was that of 


Murshidabad which was heavier than the standard required and was 
discontinued. In Bengal it was the Furrukhabad rupee struck at the 
Calcutta mint (figure 4a) that was brought to the required standard, 
although not until 1833. A version of the Madras Arcot rupee, already 
on the required standard, had also been struck at Calcutta since 1823 
(figure 4b). 





Fig.4a Bengal (Furrukhabad) rupee Fig.4b Calcutta (Artcot) rupee 


It had taken some years but by 1833 all three Presidencies had rupees 
at the required standard. All of them were in local style and in the name 
of the Moghul Emperor as paramount ruler of India. The next stage was 
relatively simple. All these rupees were replaced with the ubiquitous 
British style William IV rupee dated 1835 struck at the Company’s main 
mints (figure 1). 


At this time the Moghul Emperor still occupied his seat at Delhi. The 
use of the Royal portrait on these coins was a clear statement that the 
Company, backed by the Crown, was now the paramount power in 
India. It was a remarkable statement that does not seem to have been 
challenged in any way. 


WHY PUT COINS IN A PIG? 


With on-line banking and a variety of savings accounts it’s little 
wonder that old fashioned money boxes have generally fallen out of use. 
Even children who used to receive weekly pocket money in coins now 
have a taste for banknotes or even direct money transfer from their 
doting parents’ or grandparents’ bank accounts. 


This peculiarly 21st century phenomenon might be largely attributed 
to the raging inflation of the last quarter of the 20th century. As coins 
slowly lost their value so did the need to regularly save them. But if we 
look back a few hundred years it wasn’t children who kept money boxes 
it was adults. The appealing function of any savings money box was the 
ease by which coins could be deposited through the narrow slit coupled 
with the obvious difficulty in extracting them, thereby frustrating the 
urge to dip into hard earned savings. 





Early 19th century glazed earthen 
ware example. Dated and intact 


A 13th/14th century ‘pig’ money box, 
presumably broken open in frustration 


By far the most popular form of money box was affectionately called 
a ‘piggy bank’ and was often shaped like a rather overweight sow. But 
have you ever wondered why a pig? The answer to this could well lie 
north of Hadrian’s Wall. Globular or onion-shaped ceramic vessels were 
known in Scotland as ‘pigs’ and a sealed version with a small slit in the 
top or side was known as a ‘pirlie-pig’. The term ‘pirlie’ probably 
derives from the dialect verb to ‘pirl’ which has a number of meanings 
connected to twisting or turning, presumably the actions required to 
extract a coin. The name was later shortened to just pig - and thus the 
epithet for a pottery money box was born. 





